MONTHLY NOTICES 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Vol. XXII. February 14, 1862. No. 4. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society, Dr. Lee, 
President, in the Chair. 

Arthur Cottam, Esq., 1 Whitehall Place; 

Wm. Thynne Lynn, Esq., Superintendent of Computers, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 

The Hon. Samuel Cockburne, Governor of Montserrat, 
West Indies ; 

George Dollond, Jun., Esq., 59 St.Paul’s Churchyard; and 
Charles Mason, Esq., 16 Queen’s Road, Regent’s Park, 

were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

After the business was concluded, a Special General Meeting 
was held for the purpose of electing Miss Sheepshanks an 
Honorary Member of the Society, which was done accordingly. 


Report of the Council to the Forty-second Annual General 
Meeting of the Society . 


The Report of the Auditors, subjoined, will show the state 
of the finances : — 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance of last year's account . 

By dividend on £2000 Consols . 

By ditto on ^3500 new 3 per Cents .. 
By ditto on ^2100 Consols . 

Carried forward. 


£ *. 
. 276 19 

. 28 15 

50 6 

30 6 

£386 6 


d. 

3 

o 

3 

5 

11 
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Brought forward 
By dividend on ^3800 New 3 per Cents .. 
On account of arrears of contributions 
115 contributions (1861-62) 

1 contribution (balance for 1862) . 

7 compositions. 

3 5 admission-fees. 

3 c first year's contributions . 

3 contributions for 1863. 

Sale of Publications. 

By cash for India Hill Observatory .......... 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

. 386 

6 

11 

54 

17 

3 

81 

12 

0 

241 

10 

0 

1 

I 

0 

*47 

O 

0 

73 

IO 

0 

57 

15 

0 

6 

6 

0 

70 

2 

0 

300 

0 

0 


£ziZC O 2 

i nm-y , a«a 1 ■ 


EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries:— 

Mr. Cayley, i year as Editor of the Society’s 
Publications . 

Mr. Williams, 1 year as Assistant-Secretary 
Ditto commission on collecting 
^531 i6s. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

60 

O 

0 

100 

0 

0 

26 

O 

0 


Investments:— 

Investing X'100 Consols . 
Taxes:— 


£ 8 . 


186 o 
91 10 


d. 


o 

o 


Property Tax, 1 year . 6 

Assessed and Land, ditto. ' 

Bills:— -- 6 9 


Strangeways and Co., printers. 

J. Basire, engraver. 

Joyce, engraver. 

C. Frodsham, clock. 

Insurance (Sun Fire Office). ^ 

L. Wyon, medals. 

Miscellaneous items:— 

Charges on books, and carriage of parcels 

Postage of Monthly Notices , letters, &c . 

Porter's and charwoman's work 

Tea, sugar, biscuits, &c. for evening meetings 

Waiters attending meetings 

Coals, &c . 

Sundry disbursements by the Treasurer 

Sundry payments out of Tumor Fund . 

Deductions on country cheques 

Mrs. Jackson's annuity, half-year. 


4i5 15 o 
42 o o 
1 10 o 

3 7 6 

12 5 6 
57 15 o 


4 

J 5 

8 

39 

J 5 

4 

24 

*3 

6 

3 3 

x 3 

0 

3 

1 7 

0 

12 

0 

0 

28 

3 

1 

0 

13 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 


532 13 


2 


o 


India Hill Observatory, contra 
Balance at Banker's . 


— 131 18 n 

... 1000 o o 
... 171 9 1 

£z 120 O 2 
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Assets and present property of the Society, Feb. 8, 1862:— 


£ s. d. 

Balance at Banker’s. . 771 g j 

1 contribution of 4 years’ standing .. 8 8 o 

8 of 3 ditto 50 8 o 

13 of 2 ditto 54 12 o 

33 of 1 ditto 69 6 o 

- 182 14 o 

Due for publications of the Society. 2 2 o 


^3800 new 3 per Cents, (including Mrs. Jackson’s gift). 

£2100 Consols (including the Lee Fund). 

Unsold publications of the Society. 

Various astronomical instruments, books, prints, &c. 

Balance of Turnor Fund (included in Treasurer’s account) ... 59 19 10 

Stock of volumes of the Memoirs: — 


j Vol. 

Total. 

Vol. 

Total. 

Vol. 

j Total. 

1 

j I. Part 1 

1 26 

IX. 

00 

00 

IXXI. Part 1 

204 

I. Part 2 

68 

X. 

200 

1 (separate). 
'XXI. Part 2 

100 

II. Part 1 

oc 

XI. 

210 

(separate). 

XXI. 

117 

II. Part 2 

50 

XII. 

217 

(together). 

III. Part 1 

106 

XIII. 

234 

XXII. 

2 11 

III. Part 2 

125 

XIV. 

218 

XXIII. 

212 

IV. Part 1 

12 I 

XV. 

2 C 2 

XXIV. 

222 

IV. Part 2 

*34 

XVI. 

223 

XXV. 

227 

V. 

1 54 

XVII. 

201 

XXVI. 

239 

VI. 

- 174 

XVIII. 

206 

XXVII. 

494 

VII. 

197 

XIX. 

214 

XXVIII. 

456 

VIII. 

Ig 3 

XX. 

I 

211 

XXIX. 

281 


Progress and present state of the Society: — 



Compounders. 

Annual 

Contributors. 

Non-residents. 

Patroness, and 
Honorary. 

Total Fellows. 

Associates. 

Grand Total. 

February 186 j ... 

361 

207 

3 * 

4 : 

403 

5 * 

454 

Since elected. 

Deceased. 

Removal . 

5 

-4 

2 

3 ° 

-3 

—2 

• • • 

i 

• • • 

— 2 

• • • 

February 1862 ... 

164 

232 

3 1 

4 ! 

i 

*-! 

ro 

49 

4S0 
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The instruments belonging to the Society are as follows: — 


The Harrison clock, 

The Owen portable circle, 

The Beaufoy circle, 

The Beaufoy transit., 

The Hersclielian 7-foot telescope, 

The Greig universal instrument. 

The Smeaton equatoreal, 

The Cavendish apparatus, 

The 7-foot Gregorian telescope (late Mr. Shearman’s), 
The Variation transit (late Mr. Shearman’s), 

The Universal quadrant by Abraham Sharp, 

The Fuller theodolite, 

The Standard scale, 

The Beaufoy clock, 

The Wollaston telescope, 

The Lee circle. 


The Sheepshanks' collection of instruments, viz.,— 

1. 30-inch transit, by Simms, with level and two iron 
stands. 

2. 6-inch transit theodolite, with circles divided on silver; 
reading microscopes, both for altitude and azimuth ; cross and 
siding levels; magnetic needle; plumbline; portable clamping 
foot and tripod stand. 

3. 4 fjj achromatic telescope, about 5 feet 6 inches focal 
length; finder, rack motion; double-image micrometer; object- 
glass micrometer; two other micrometers; one terrestrial and 
ten astronomical eyepieces, applied by means of two adapters. 

4. 3^-inch achromatic telescope, with equatoreal stand; 
double-image micrometer; one terrestrial and three astrono¬ 
mical eyepieces. 

5. 2|-inch achromatic telescope, with stand ; one terrestrial 
and three astronomical eyepieces. 

6. 2f achromatic telescope^ about 30 inches focus; one ter¬ 
restrial and four astronomical eyepieces. 

7. 2-foot navy telescope. 

8. 45-inch transit instrument, with iron stand, and also Y’s 
for fixing to stone piers ; two axis levels. 

9. Repeating theodolite, by Erfcel, with folding tripod stand. 

10. 8-inch pillar-sextant, divided on platinum, with coun¬ 
terpoise stand and horizon roof. 

11. Portable zenith instrument, with detached micrometer 
and eyepiece. 

12. 18-inch Borda’s repeating circle, by Trougliton. 

1 3. 8-inch vertical repeating circle, with diagonal telescope, 
by Trougliton and Simms. 
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14. A set of surveying instruments, consisting of a 12-inc.h 
^[theodolite for horizontal angles only, with (extra pair of parallel 

[plates; tripod staff; in which the telescope tube is packed; 
■repeating table ; level collimator, with micrometer eyepiece ; 
“-and Troughton’s levelling staff. 

15. Level collimator, plain diaphragm. 

16. 10-inch reflecting circle, by Troughton, with counter¬ 
poise stand; artificial horizon, with metallic roof; two tripod 
stands, one with table for artificial horizon. 

17. Ilassler’s reflecting circle, by Troughton, with counter¬ 


poise stand. 

18. 6-inch reflecting circle, by Troughton, with two coun¬ 
terpoise stands, one with artificial horizon. 

19. 5-inch reflecting circle, by Lenoir. 

20. Reflecting circle, by Jccker, of Paris. 

21. Box sextant and 3-inch plane artificial horizon. 

22. Prismatic compass. 

23. Mountain barometer. 

24. Prismatic compass. 

25. 3-inch compass. 

26. Dipping needle. 

27. Intensity needle. 

28. Ditto ditto. 


29. Box of magnetic apparatus. 

30. Hassler's reflecting circle, with artificial horizon roof. 

31. Box sextant and 2|-inch glass plane artificial horizon. 

32. Plane speculum artificial horizon and stand. 

33. 2y-ineh circular level horizon, by Dollond. 

34. Artificial horizon roof and trough. 

35. Set of drawing instruments, consisting of 6-inch cir¬ 
cular protractor; common ditto; z-foot plotting scale; two beam 
compasses and small T square. 

36. A pent a graph. 

37. A noddy. 

38. A smali Galilean telescope, with the object lens of 
rock-crystal. 

39. Six levels, various. 

40. 18-inch celestial globe. 

41. Varley stand for telescope. 

42. Thermometer. 

43. Telescope. 


These are now in the apartments of the Society, with the 
exception of the following, which are lent, during the pleasure 
of the Council, to the several parties under mentioned, viz.; 


The Wollaston telescope, to Mr. Rees. 
The Lee circle, to Mr. Burr. 

The Bcaufoy clock, to Dr. Booth, 
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The Sheepshanks instrument, No 
Ditto ditto No. 

Ditto ditto No 

Ditto ditto No, 

Ditto ditto No 

Ditto ditto No 

Ditto ditto No. 

Ditto ditto No. 

Ditto ditto No. 

Ditto ditto No. 

Ditto ditto No. 

Ditto ditto No. 

The double-image micrometer, to 
The 6-inch circular protractor, to 


». i, to Mr. Lassell. 

2, to Mr. De La Rue. 

3, to Rev. C. Pritchard. 

4, to Rev. F. Howiett. 

. 5, to Mr. Birt. 

6, to Rev. J. Cape. 

8, to Prof. Wheatstone, 
io, to Rev. C. Pritchard. 
19, to Mr. Dayman. 

23, to Mr. Spottiswoode. 
25, to Mr. Dayman. 

41, to Rev. C. Pritchard. 
Mr. Hodgson. 

Mr. Birt. 


Nothing definite has yet been ascertained respecting the 
other Beaufoy clock, the two invariable pendulums, and the 
quadrant (said to have been Lcicaillc?s\ reported for many years 
past as being in the possession of the Royal Society. 


The Fellows are aware that the Council intend this day to 
propose, at a Special General Meeting, that the name of Miss 
Anne Sheepshanks be added to the list of Honorary Members. 
The splendid present of instruments made by this lady to the 
Society, and the large endowment by which she has perpetuated 
the name of her brother and his astronomical pursuits in his 
own university, most properly call for such acknowledgment as 
a Society devoted to Astronomy can give. So much might be 
said in any similar case. But when it is remembered that the 
brothei whose memory is thus affectionately preserved was one 
of the best, friends this Society ever had, equalled only by 
Francis Baily in the amount of time and labour which he 
bestowed upon it, and the untiring zeal with which he served 
it, the Council feel, and are sure the Society at large will also 
feel, that the duty of acknowledgment will be performed with 
gieater pleasure in that it again connects us with the name of 
Sheepshanks. 

Ihe Council have to announce the receipt of a handsome 
reversionary gift. Mrs. Hannah Jackson has made over 300/. 
stock, reserving the dividends during her life, for the pro¬ 
motion of Astronomy by rewards to be given in the name of 
“ Hannah Jackson, nee Gwilt.” The conditions, including 
some slight modifications to which Mrs. Jackson at once con¬ 
sented on the suggestion of the Council, are as follows. When 
the endowment takes effect, the accumulations of income, for 
any term not exceeding seven years, are, at the discretion of 
the Council, to be from time to time given in the form of a 
medal, or of money, or both, to the writer of any astronomical 
woik or memoir, the inventor or improver of any astronomical 
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instrument, the discoverer of any new heavenly body, or the 
promoter in any other way of the science of Astronomy. The 
Council invite the Fellows to return thanks to Mrs. Jackson, 
not only for this very munificent gift, but for the judgment 
shown in allowing the mode of employment to be unfettered by 
any restrictions which might possibly diminish its utility. 

The Council have awarded the Gold Medal to Mr. Warren 
De La Rue, for his astronomical researches, and especially for 
his application of Photography. The President will, in the 
usual way, explain the grounds of this award in detail: but 
the Council cannot help remarking that this public recognition 
of the success of chemical delineation of celestial objects may 
be an important date in the history of Astronomy. No dis¬ 
covery of our day affords a more hopeful field of anticipation 
than that of photography, which seems destined to take that 
part in the astronomy of visual phenomena which graduated 
instruments have taken in the astronomy of motions and 
positions. 

The volume of Memoirs will shortly appear. It contains 
two papers only, these are, first, a Memoir On the Lunar 
Theory, by Sir J. WLubbock, Bart., of which an abstract was 
published in the Monthly Notices , January 1861. The memoir 
relates chiefly to the comparison and discussion of the numerical 
values of the coefficients of the several inequalities as given by 
M. Plana and M. de Pontecoulant, and in the American Tables, 
Washington, 1853; but it contains also theoretical investiga¬ 
tions in relation to the acceleration and to certain long in¬ 
equalities. Secondly, Observations on Donati’s Comet—Sketches 
and Notes by Messrs. Lassell, Dawes, and Webb, Prof. Challis, 
the Astronomer Royal, and Mr. De La Rue. The paper is 
drawn up by Mr. Carrington. It is illustrated by eight plates. 

Pursuant to the Report of a Committee on Income and Ex¬ 
penditure, it has been arranged that the ballot for printing of 
the papers intended for the Memoirs is to be deferred until the 
Council Meeting in June in each year, when a scheme of the 
whole volume for the year is to be submitted to the Council. 
The final decision upon papers provisionally approved of for 
the Memoirs is by this regulation deferred until the June 
Meeting. 

The Council have thought it in the interest of the Society 
to prepare an Index of the Memoirs , and to offer sets for 
sale at a considerably reduced price. The scarcity of parts of 
the two first volumes has necessitated a considerable difference 
in the price of complete sets, and sets wanting vols. 1 and 2. 
The sales have not been very numerous at present, but (in 
whatever number effected), they tend to diminish the dead 
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stock, to disseminate the writings and conclusions of astro¬ 
nomers, and thereby directly to promote the objects of the 

Somety assist Us funds, and increase the number of those 
interested m the subject. 

r * -T 1 ! 1 . har % necessary to inform the Meeting that the 
felt i 10Ugh it their duty to present an Address of heart¬ 
felt condolence to Her Majesty, the Patroness of the Society 

has lameated death of the Prince Consort. Our history 
has never offered an occasion of the kind in which such 
addresses have been so thoroughly real and genuine. The 

*“?, fe ! 1 f » r •» if she had been . member „f 

every family in the kingdom; and every useful institution 

Alberk He l0SS ° f a 163,1 friend in the good and able Prince 

-r. Th e Society has to regret the loss by death of George 
Bishop, Esq.; SirW.Cubitt; T. F. Ellis, Esq. 5 Dr. Fittof; 

Pasf° )St W W S -|‘ ; w - K - Murray; General Sir Charles 
Pasley; W. Wilson, Esq.; M. Daussy; and M. Biot. 

F,.™T GE Bl r° P , WaS b ° rn at Leicester, August 21, 1785. 
10m the age of eighteen he lived in London, employed in the 

he, bUSlne t SS t0 whlch he eventually succeeded. By this 
e added to Ins patrimony and became very wealthy, as do many 
others who well deserve the praise of serving the* country in 
vi ay which they choose of serving themselves. But Mr 

very°aidet d d & ° f science > and an earnest but 

Jome of h;/ ’ e ° f mak ‘ ng hlS taStCS useful > aad ^vesting 
some of his money in a way which would produce a higher 

a iartin l“ T f T*"*** hy P^centage. Astronomy was 
of^ ) p n° bj ! C i of ,n * erest t0 '‘ini. and to obtain knowledge 
have p CuItlvated mathematics to a greater extent than would 
have been supposed likely. When nearly fifty years of a-e 

at the time when the firm establishment of his'business made 
him feel a right to relaxation, he made a very serious study of 
“, i C p’f ai i mastered^enough of the Mecanique Celesle to 

agronomy H a ° f 6 “ atU1 ' e ° f the g 1>eat problems of 
astronomy. H,s conversation never gave any idea of his 

he°tT k d f e U V ‘ 1S aUd other matters : he listened more than 
plans ked ’ and WaS n0t communlcati ve about himself or his 

torv He ?A ad alwa) i s j ad i. a great wish t0 P ossess an Ohserva- 
toiy but never had the opportunity until he removed his 

residence to South Villa, in the Regent’s Park. The Observa¬ 
tory was erected in ,836. Mr. Bishop was from the begin¬ 
ning well aware that by far the most important part of an 
astronomical instrument is the astronomer. This is the foun- 
ation of the true theory of an instrument; and the Chaldean 
shepherd, with no lens except that of the eye, added more to 
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the knowledge of the heavens than all the unused telescopes 
put together. Mr. Bishop, knowing that his own leisure would 
never suffice to work an observatory, determined that what he 
could not do others should. From the beginning this was his 
firm resolution. It was often expressed to the writer of this 
memoir, who especially remembers one occasion, when both 
were standing on the spot now occupied by the Observatory, 
after walking over the grounds to look for a site. “ I am 
determined,” said Mr. Bishop, “ that this Observatory shall do 
something .” The known solar system at that time consisted 
of eleven planets. Little did either party to the conversation 
think that the duplication of this number >vas part of the 
reward in store for Mr. Bishop’s energetic and single-minded 
resolution to be of use. 

Every particular relating to the Observatory will be found 
in Mr. Bishop’s publication, Astronomical Observations during 
the years 1839—5 1. It is not necessary for us here to describe 
Mr. Hind’s ten planets, that of Mr. Marth, the star in Ophiu- 
chus, the variable stars, the new nebulae, the valuable double¬ 
star observations commenced by Mr. Dawes, &c. The eclip¬ 
tic charts must be mentioned: seventeen are engraved, and 
it is hoped that the difficulties in the way of the completion 
are now overcome. 

The South Villa Observatory is connected with a succession 
of excellent astronomers. We need only mention the names 
of Mr. Dawes and Mr. Hind. Since his appointment to the 
Nautical Almanac , Mr. Hind has taken a general superin¬ 
tendence, the actual observers being in succession Mr. Norman 
Pogson, Dr. Vogel, Mr. Marth, and Mr. Talmage. Mr. Pogson 
commenced in this Observatory the career which has produced 
much and promises more : and this was always a source of 
high gratification to Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop was elected Fellow of this Society in 1830. 
He was successively Secretary, Treasurer, and President. It 
will always be matter of regret that he was never once able 
to take the chair in the last capacity : the final prostration of 
strength which accompanied—we may almost say, constituted 
—his last illness, was nearly simultaneous with his election 
as President in February 1857. He continued in a state of 
fluctuating debility, without any loss of mind, until June 14, 
186!, when he died without pain. 

We cannot here undertake to dwell at length upon the 
characteristics of this good friend of our Society, and most 
active, though quiet, promoter of its cause. Those who were 
on terms of intimacy with him will never forget the. excel¬ 
lencies of his private character. Our concern is with the 
manner in which he encouraged and promoted Astronomy. . In 
1848, speaking on the award of our Astronomical testimonials, 
Sir J. Herschel observed that “it does not fall to the lot of 
every private observatory to have added two planets to our 
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list. This was said at a time when the career of discovery of 
small planets was in its infancy. We may note that on the 
first opening of this path the energies of the South Villa 
Observatory were turned at once upon it ; and the success 
which followed was a very great stimulus to the exertions 
of others. We have much satisfaction in adding that this 
institution is not to become extinct. It is the intention of 
Mr. George Bishop the younger to remove the instruments 
and the dome to his residence at Twickenham, and to continue 
the course of observation so brilliantly commenced in the 
Regent’s Park. 

Sir William Cubitt was born at Dilham, in Norfolk, in 
1785. As an engineer, his career will be recorded in other 
publications. He became a member of our Society, as other 
engineers have done, attracted towards astronomy by its con¬ 
nexion with mechanical adaptation. He was a good transit 
observer, and he constructed Mr. Cooper’s telescope tube. The 
inventor of the self-acting windmill-sail, the constructor of the 
great landing-stage at Liverpool, the executive engineer of the 
railway from London to Dover, the superintendent of the con¬ 
struction of the Crystal Palace of 1851, is not likely to be 
forgotten in his line. The host of minor undertakings which 
he directed is past all enumeration ; and it must not be for¬ 
gotten that he deserves the thanks of every honest man as the 
inventor of the treadmill. 

Sir William Cubitt was the son of a miller, and became a 
millwright after being apprenticed to a joiner. He has, accord¬ 
ingly, been represented as having risen in the face of every 
disadvantage; but this was not the fact, though easily credible 
of such a man. The apprenticeship was probably considered 
as an additional introduction to his intended career, he having 
already had much experience of the special working of a mill 
in his father’s business. 

Mr. Bidder states that his success was in a great degree to 
be ascribed to the soundness of his early mechanical expe¬ 
rience, which he never failed to impress upon all the younger 
members of his profession. He died in October last. 

Thomas Flower Ellis was born December 5, 1796, and 
died April 5, 1861. He was educated at Cambridge, where 
his career in classics was distinguished, and he gained a 
fellowship at Trinity College in 1819, which he vacated by 
marriage in 1820. He was called to the bar in 1824, and 
continued in practice till his death, being for many years one 
of the reporters of the Court of Queen’s Bench. In 1839 
he was made Recorder of Leeds, and Attorney-General for 
the Duchy of Lancaster. He was one of our earliest members, 
having been elected in May, 1820. He was elected to the 
Royal Society in 1847, and was also a member of the Carn¬ 
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bridge Philosophical Society, the Philological Society &e 
On the Northern Circuit he made the acquaintance of the 
late Lord Macaulay, with whom he contracted a warm fnen - 
ship Lord Macaulay made him his executor, and in this 
capacity he edited the posthumous works of Ins distinguished 

friend# * 

Mr Ellis was one of a class which is more numerous in 

England than in any other country-the class of persons who 
carry into professional life what would on the Continent be a 
professorial knowledge of literature or science, and make it 
the 7 duty of their leisure to apply it to the benefit of otheis. 
He was for many years a hardworking member of the Socie y 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which lie took up from 
the commencement with the feeling of personal responsibility 
for what was published by that corporation. In various othei 
ways he was steadily applying himself to utilities of f 
kind. In his career at the bar he also occupied a post of 
importance, to which no public recognition is attached. I he 
reporters of our courts of law, on whom the judges mainly 
depend, not only for precedents, but for the arguments on 
which they are founded, are themselves unknown to courts 
whose proceedings they record, and belong rather to the 
publishers who undertake the volumes of reports than to tl e 
great system which lives and grows by their pubhcatiom. 
But we believe we may say that the judges themselves are not 
more free from all impeachment than their repor ers. 

Mr. Ellis was attached both to literature and to science, 
but his tastes were of a very mathematical cast. His Principle, 
throughout life, was the promotion of knowledge; and in this 
field he worked from the time when he joined our Socetj 
in its infancy to the end of his useful life. None but those 
who were either his friends or colleagues were cognisant of 

hig career * 1 

The Council regret that his pursuits, of necessity severed 

him-from active participation in our meetings o ie o 1 ) » 
and they feel that they have lost a member whose course o 
life was 7 a continual credit to every Society whose designa- 
tion he attached to his name, and to ours fiom is ^eiy 
commencement. 


The Council regret that they cannot procure an account of 
Dr. Fitton. This zealous geologist had been a bellow ot the 
Society since 182 j, and, though not immediately connected with 
astronomy, often attended our meetings. Almost to e as 
was seen among us on occasions when important su jec s wei 
agitated. 


Thomas Ignatius Maria Forster was born in Thread- 

needle Street, November 9, 1789- He was °[,. an 
Border family, which was confiscated in the Rebellion ot 1715- 
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His falher, who was in business, was a zealous botanist, and 
published a Flora Fimbmgiensis in 1812. Ilis uncle B. Me°-- 
got Forster, was known by many papers on physics and 
botany ; and another uncle, Edward, a partner in the house 
ot Lubbock and Co., was also known as a botanist. Thomas 
r orster has left an. account of his own life, published in 
r rench at Brussels in 1836: he speaks in detail of the bo¬ 
tanical tendency of Ins family, and says that as soon as the 
ledger was shut the hortus siccus was open. He himself 
began, at the age of sixteen, a Liber Rerum Naturalium, 

and a Journal of the Weather, which he continued till his 
death. 

At the age of seventeen lie became acquainted with 
bpurzheim, whose system he adopted. It was Mr Forster 
who gave the name of Phrenology to what was till then called 
Craniology m a tract entitled Sketch of the Phrenology of 
Gall and Spurzkeim, London, 8vo, 1816. Spurzheim told 
him that he had a head well organised for science, but with 
too niucn ideality to allow it to be used with effect. 

Mr. Forster was a member of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and took the degree of M. B. in 1810. In 1817 
he married a daughter of Colonel Beaufoy, a well-known 
- ellow of this Society, which lie himself joined in 1824. He 
. a wandering life till about 1834, "'hen he settled in Bel¬ 
gium, where lie remained till his death, either at Brussels 
or at Bruges. He spoke and wrote various languages with 
iacihty His detached works are beyond all enumeration: 
most ot them are on atmospherical and meteorological phe¬ 
nomena, not forgetting an account of a balloon-ascent which 
he made in 1831. One of his earliest works. On the Brumal 
Retreat of the Swallows , published under the name of Pliilo- 
cheiedon, reached a sixth edition in 1817. 

W hen M. Quetelet showed him some accounts of the 
shooting stars of August 10, 1m was greatly astonished; but 
a lew days afterwards ho pointed out to M. Quetelet that he 
bad long before announced the phenomenon as periodic, in his 
own Atmospherical Calendar, which he had entirely forgotten. 
Hus was made known at the time. 

Mr. Porster was an upright and amiable man, with many 
peculiarities of mind and habit; a scholar and a lino-uist of 
verjr wide reading, and zealously attached to observation of 
natural phenomena. 

Sir William Keith Murray, Bart, was born at Ochter- 
tyre, 111 Pertnshire on the 19th of July, 1801. Educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst, lie entered the army in 1821, joining 
the 4zd Highlanaers, where he attained the rank of captain. 

Jn 183° he ieft that celebrated corps, and joined the Perthshire 
Mihtia as lieutenant-colonel. More recently still, on the rise 
ot the Volunteer movement, he was appointed colonel of the 
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Perthshire Rifle Volunteers, and engaged both enthusiastically 
and laboriously in those new duties until within a tew weeks 

° f 1 At^andhurst he had been distinguished for proficiency 
in military sketching and outline drawing —a talent which he 
employed abundantly and to good purpose in after-life-pub¬ 
lishing, in 1832, a volume of his original sketches of Scottish 
and Highland scenery, taken in tliat manner. 

He °was also an accomplished musician, and was nios 
skilful at the turning-lathe. His taste for telescopic observing 
only manifested itself later in life; butliav.ng in 1850, erected 
at Stonehaven a small equatoreal-room of 15 feet m ’ 

on the plan described by Sir John Herschel in his woik on the 
Southern Heavens as observed at the Cape o/Good//o;ic, 
he commenced a larger Observatory in 1853, at his family. sc _ 
of Ochtertyre, and published a description of it, with plates, 

1U 'The most noteworthy particular of the building was, per¬ 
haps, the mounting of the great dome, 18 feet in diameter on 
the rims of large (2-foot) wheels, the axes of which .ested o 
fixed bearings in the wall; proving that this was both an 
economical and effective practical method of “ c " r ‘ n S “ ea81 ^ 
revolving roof. Of the instruments, the chief one was an 
equatoreally-mounted telescope, of 9 inches -pertui-e, l>y 
and Sons, of York. The optical qualities of this object-^lass 
he was most unwearied m testing on every known 
object in the heavens, month after month, and yew ^after year 
until he had put beyond all doubt the quality of Mi. Cookes 

optical work. . . c-, 

With all this energy and determination of purpose, > 
William preserved remarkable modesty amongst learned men, 
and ever showed the most kind attention to the wishes of Ins 
neighbours and the educational interests of his tenantry and 
the-inhabitants of the neighbouring towns^d villages. Hm 
his own advance in science was much impeded by the time 

he devoted to others; and an interesting specialty of hs 

Observatory always was, the large number of ver { re *l’ RC " 
telescopes which he had fitted up for the use of all wh o chose 
to profit by them. His popular lectures in the neighbor¬ 
hood were y frequent and well attended, illustrated generally 
with great skill by his own mechanical or optical conti lvances. 
He was, in short, never weary of well-doing acc0I ' a '"g ° 
position in life, and was one of those men occasionally met 
with in the world who are gifted with almost superhuman 
activity, seldom requiring more than three or four houis sleep 
and busily engaged in working or superintending the woik of 

others through the remainder of the day. 

Sir William was twice married-first in 1833, to the only 
daughter of Sir Alexander Keith, of Ravelstone and Dunottai, 
in whose right he assumed the name of Keith; and secondly, 
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on the death of this lady, after haying had by her eiVht 
,„d aree daughter. to L, dj , A*,| de 

daughter of the first Marquis of Hastings. Lady Adelaide 
died m December, , 859; and Sir William Keith Murray who 
never fully recovered from the eflWi n f 1 wll ° 

off by an attack of typhus fever in OctobeJ 1861*’ 

General Sir Charles William Pasley, ICC B andD C T 
S o a f last AdHI a - N h° rf0lk L CreSCent ’ Hyde Pa a rk^n C -tbe 

member of this P Societ ^ e,ghtjr ' first ^ ear > having been a 

■ne was appointed a second lieutenant in the Roval ArtilwJ 

tL he was *» 

promoted to f,. »• ™ 

genwal in ,8;,. ,„d general j n 8 , 86 „ ,84 °- 

marW ^ TS?, ”^4" ,™ 

in Minorca whpiv* i. . . */99 was stationed 

confidential communication to Admiral Lord No 1 =nn g 71. a 

the battle of MafdaTth £ JolTst^ fesse Philipstadt; at 

yertrs ^^ 

sharp skirmishes, as ext'ra TdZtc^Z sfr DavM ES? 

the ^^ fa ^^r d J a 

next served in Walcheren, where, on the^th of August .loT 

shot e which iniured e !hr Un - d th . r °" gh ,. the ^ hi S h . and a musket 
o « j ^ spine, in leading a storming nartv tc 

Flushing. VanC6d work on the d jhe in front of thecftadd of 

CnJa- th p se i lncessant services ;t was the good fortune of 
Captain Pasley to win the approbation of Ill the generals 
under whom he was Disced and htr .11 p , , 

employed on special duties ’and trusty missio^s° m But T£ 
persootd activity for the fold having 4en iStodt eon! 
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sequence of the severe wounds which he had received, Lord 
Mulgrave appointed him Director of the Royal Engineer Esta¬ 
blishment for Field Instruction at Chatham, which important 
post he ably held from the year 1812 till the end of 1841. 
Nor in this Society should it be forgotten that he there 
founded an efficient Observatory for initiating young officers 
into practical astronomy, and which was also supplied with 
such portable instruments as a military engineer ought to be 
acquainted with. Shortly after quitting Chatham, he was 
nominated an Inspector of Railroads. . 

Meanwhile Colonel Pasley had directed his energetic mind 
to the removal of wrecks under water by means of voltaic 
explosions of gunpowder; and in 1838 he blew to pieces the 
sunken hulls of two merchantmen in Gravesend Reach, so that 
their fragments were easily weighed. So fortunate an opera¬ 
tion led to the gigantic enterprise of clearing the road ot 
Spithead from that well-known incumbrance, the Royal 
George, a first-rate man-of-war, which had been lying at the 
bottom more than half a century. I his arduous undertaking 
was most successfully executed; and by the public sale ot the 
guns, copper, timber, and debris which were fished up, this 
very important anchorage was cleared without any expense 

to the country. ^ . 

We must mention, in conclusion, that Sir Charles Easley 
was an author of considerable note. In 1810, a time of great 
alarm, he published a very remarkable volume on the Military 
Policy of Great Britain . It was much read, and is a valuable 
book, whether considered as to its enlarged political views, its 
fair and candid reasonings, or its spirited patriotism —a meed 
which is granted even by those who cannot concur in all its 
doctrines. He also wrote A Course of Elementary Fortifica¬ 
tion, in 2 vols. ; Practical Geometry and Plan-Drawing; 
Improvement of English Weights and Measures; and Mules 
for undertaking the Operations of a Siege. 

For more than half his life Sir C. Pasley strongly ad\o- 
cated the introduction of decimal coins, weights, and measures 
— never holding with those who would introduce the rienci 
units into this country, but desiring the complete introduction 
of the decimal principle of division. Of this proposal he was 
one of the earliest supporters. 

William Wilson was born in Spitalfields in the. year 
1768. His career affords a striking example of the effect of 
self-culture in overcoming the disadvantages of a very limited 
education and want of position. When a mere child, he was 
employed by a weaver as what was then called a draw-boy. 
He was afterwards apprenticed to a chair-maker, and followed 
that calling for a time ; but having a strong natural bias 
towards scientific • pursuits, he devoted his leisure to the 
acquirement of that kind of knowledge, and by industiy an 
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perseverance succeeded in raising himself far above his original 
position. & 

In 1796 he joined the Mathematical Society of Spitalfields, 
a Society which was established in 1717 for' the purpose of 
mutual instruction in the mathematics and the promotion of 
general science. Here he soon distinguished himself, for the 
Society having, m 179;, removed to convenient premises in 
Crispin Street, it was shortly after proposed that a course of 
elementary lectures on the various branches of natural and 
experimental philosophy should be annually delivered, to which 
the public should be admitted at moderate cost. Mr. Wilson 
m co-operation with Mr. Joseph Stevens, the Engineer to the 
East London Waterworks, rendered most effective assistance in 
carrying out this scheme. The first of these courses was 
delivered in 1798, and they were continued for nearly thirty 

years, Mr. T l! , 30n takir, g an active part in their delivery during 
the whole of that time. 6 

He was for many years Assistant to Mr. William Allen, 
Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. When, in 182c, his 
services were no longer required by that gentleman, having but 
slender means of support, the Committee of the Mathematical 
society, in consideration of the eminent services rendered by 
him to the Society for so many years, gave him the entire 
benefit of the course of lectures for that season. Mr. Wilson, 
consequently, delivered the whole course, being a series ex¬ 
tending over about twenty consecutive weeks; the writer of 
this notice officiating as his Assistant. 

He was afterwards employed as Superintendent of the 
workmen of the Gasworks at Haggerstone; and when, after 
y eai 's services, the infirmities of age compelled him to 
retire from active business, a competent annuity from that 

Company afforded him adequate support for the remainder of 
ms life. 

Although entirely self-taught, Mr. Wilson’s attainments 
were of no common order. He was not only well versed in 
the mathematical principles of natural and experimental phi¬ 
losophy, in illustration of which he, in conjunction with his 
triend Mr. Stevens, constructed a great variety of ingenious 
apparatus, admirably adapted to explain and demonstrate those 
principles to an audience, but he was an excellent chemist, as 
may be seen by a reference to an important series of experi¬ 
ments on the explosive compound of chlorine and nitrogen, then 
newly discovered, which in the year 1813 he undertook, in 
conjunction with Messrs. R. Porrett and Rupert Kirk, an 
account of which is published in the thirty-fourth volume of 
Nicholson & Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
the Arts. He was also a botanist and mineralogist, and formed 
a large collection of objects for the microscope, mounted with 
nis own hands. In short, there was scarcely any portion of 
the science of his day to which he had not applied himself 
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with success. He was much and deservedly respected by the 
members of the Mathematical Society, as he was at all times 
ready to communicate any information in liis power to an 
inquirer, and endeavoured to render such information as intel¬ 
ligible as possible. For many years he was the senior member 
of that Society, but never filled the office of President He 
became a Fellow of this Society when the junction of the 
Mathematical Society with it took place in 1845. He died in 
January, 1861, in his ninety-third year. 


Pierre Daussy was born at Paris, October 8, 1792 ? his 
father was what he afterwards became, Ingenieur Hijdrographe. 
While engaged in the school of hydrography, lie studied astio- 
nomy in theory and practice at the observatory of the Ecole 
Militaire , under Burckliardt. From 1810 to 1814 Ins time 
was mostly devoted to astronomy. His occultations were pub¬ 
lished in Zach’s Correspondence. He calculated the orbits ol 
the second comets of 1814 and of 1737. In 1813 he presented 
to the Institute a memoir on the perturbations of Vesta, which 
gained the Lalande medal. A second and more extensive 
memoir on the same subject was published by the Bureau des 
Longitudes in the Connaissance des Temps for 1818; and tables 
founded on the elements therein contained were published in 

the same work for 1820. . 

From 1816 to 1826 Daussy was employed m triangulations 
which extended along the coast from Brest to Bayonne, thus 
mining the whole coast to the great triangulation. Puissant 
spoke in high terms of the execution of tins work, and states 
that its agreements with the larger triangulation show the two 
to be parts of one whole. The precis of the whole was pub¬ 
lished in 1829, at the end of the Expose des Travaux, fyc., ol 
M. Beautems-Beaupre. In 1829 he was employed in the 
connexion of the Channel Islands with the coast near St. Male, 
at which time he also paid special attention to the local tides, 
on which he published two memoirs in the Connaissance des 
Temps for 1834 and 1838. His researches led him to the dis¬ 
covery, since verified by others, of the variation of the mean 
level of the sea with the height of the barometer. 

It is not our place to follow Daussy through the long train 
of purely geographical labours by which he bore Ins part, and 
no small one. in raising the French school of hydrography to a 
high pitch of reputation and of utility to the whole world. An 
excellent account of the whole, though short, will be found in 
the notice by M. de la Roquette, inserted in the zoth volume 
(4th series) of the Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic. He 
died September 5, 1861. His personal character was of the 
highest, and he was respected accordingly. Of the various 
marks of consideration which he received, the one which is now 
best worth noting is, that he was President of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. He was of the Institute of the^Legion of 
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Honour, Astronome Adjoint of the Bureau des Longitudes, 


of ti llu V ? ep ° r 4 Wa ® read y for the Meeting news arrived 
of the death of Jean Baptist Biot, the oldest Associate of the 

sS c a npH n + d K 'fi ’f* °r - he ce J ebrated savans of what he him- 

^1, l 1 firSt O o d]tl0n of the French Republic. M. Biot 
would have been 88 years old if he had lived two months 

longei ; and to the last he was actively employed. In No¬ 
vember, 1861, he completed an elaborate survey of Chinese 

tW°nf ' TV f? r ‘k 0 J i ouri l a i^ s Savants. Biot was alive in the 
chTlr. I A ?? b , e and Yoltairc, with either of whom, as a 

^tr Sh l r? taked; , thus ’ better th an by dates, we 
gain a notion of the long period through which he lived. It is 

necessary to defer untd next year all detail of the labours of 

t is distinguished cultivator both of science and letters. 

CrinwS 01 ' dina 7 operations of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich very few changes have been introduced during 
the year 1861. The observations are of precisely the same 
character as before, and the reductions have been made to 
keep pace with the observations. The volume for 1860 has 

of T So" * r SSed th , r0Ugh the P ress - The formation 
ot a catalogue, embracing the star-observations from 1854 to 
1000, is vigorously progressing. 3 + 

nh,.„ Tlie t - Glea r F( l uatoreal llas been principally employed in 
observations of Jupiter and Saturn. A connected series of 

has W ai n fbe f heSe , pla T tS l T heen made - The in st™ment 
as al&o been employed m observations of Comet II., 1861. 

It has been known for several years that interruptions 

of communications by the Galvanic Telegraph occur, from 

pasrino° thimu?h P10dUCed 1 ^ s P outaneous galvanic currents 
passing thiough wires whose extremities are connected with 

; . Arrangements have now been made, and the 

woiks are in progress, for the self-registerin" of these earth- 

currents at the Royal Observatory. A grant* for this pur^se 

bee S n b m n the Admi ™lty, and the arrangements have 

e “v m p ch , fambtated by the liberality of the Directors of the 
feouth-Eastern Railway, along whose lines the wires are to 
be carried and by assistance rendered, in several ways, by 
them indefatigable Superintendent of Telegraphs, C.Y. Walker, 

The observations of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 
<re printed to the end of 1859, and in the Meridian Depart- 

than are 1 Clng COntU1U, d as USUfd > or > is hoped, with more 
than usual accuracy, in consequence of the successful com- 

6 last /ear of a long series of experiments 
which have been carried on during many years with the view 
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of removing some acknowledged^ 

clock—a most vi a^ tention had long been called to the 
The As^nomer s attention 16 of nlinute changes 

subject on account of the doubl » - ti is 0 f tempera- 

of rate, dependent on ticks in the high 

ture; and, a d, of maudibilUy °f ^^ difficultie8 has 

winds of an exp °® e . h j cll completeness as if the other 
now been overcome with as n appeared to require 

had had no existence, although at ^fiy>t^tney^ ]l ^ ^ 

antagonistic applications , tl . ans it-clock has been confided, 

keeping department of the 1J pres ented t0 the 
P»re o»d simple, to » clock 0 “' enclosed, .. . 

Observatory by the.late bn in a closet, in a covered 
distance from the transi ~ . t(> al temperature (in the 

part of the Observatory, tei = ^ C i oc k at the central 

manner of theL Position of ^ ^Serving department of the 

Observatory of Pulkoya) ; but the oot « J a > different cloc k 

same old transit-cloc t is 11 mechanical arrangements of 

altogether, and one the wh „ 1 seconds t0 be se en and 
which are devoted to enamn „ it . instrum ent and mural 

heard by the observer at bo visible • while its rate of 

circle, as easily and powerfully • \ » h ’ tl . or the time¬ 

going is taken electrical charge of by the ou ^ & ^ 

keeping ^/"^^feveTy second on the outside of the 
seems carried to the highest desirabcpnnta 7 action 

(of Chester) method of electric conti olln^^tlic^ and 

of galvanism has been attaint, w that can well be 

at the smallest current expense fm 0 f about nine 

conceived, as is judged altei the ex P 

months. . , hrmvovement of the side- 

Almost simultaneously with t P c01isiclera ble extension 

real-clock system of the Observa ), ^ mean . t ime arrange- 

of its duties took place with 1 = longer content with 

ments; for the public of Ed *. nb " l f^“^Lded an audible 

. visible »g»J of *>». lr “ 0 of ' »»»>»» Urol 

signal of it as well, m , p . influence from tlie Royal 
the Castle of Edinburgh by dectuc infl voluntary su b- 

Observatory, Edinburg 1; an £ t ^ ose ; ncurre d at the 

scriptions to pay all expel , p authorisation from 
Observatory, they proeui e l ' The 7 mechanical arrange- 

Government to carry out the work, i 

ments have been carried ou wi Observatory, the reduc- 

Amongst the extra duties of the Obseiv^^y^^ ^ ^ 

tion, for the Registrar-Genei from, fifty-five meteoro- 

land, of meteorological observat ons J occu ieB nlU ch 

logical stations in the North, still goes on, 

time. . . „ „,.,i cnrine the health of 

During the last severe winter and spr g 
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BoarttrV°i“tors an was A Sced S ,T <i ’ ered 80 much > that the 
up the important subject of saitaWe^ee 6 8U ?“ er ’ *? take 

thS lSL ,'rSr C0 " P "‘" ,g "» ehirfp». of 

rsisssts r 

lication of the nineteenth volume of the /JW n? pub ~ 

■ $w 

luadP arbefore ; e ith ea t r he 8 t' ^ observations were 

circle, the chief subiect^f k“ instrument and meridian 
of Mr. Johnson’s CatiW b p e I 7 atlor | ^eing the completion 

sry’Jtsas «’»!;! 

FSFf r 

mounting of it at Oxford on’t^ 1 " hlms . eIf superintended the 
Red Rill oi l ,7 u , " the same P‘ ers th »t were used at 

der.nr £ ."dtf t"%“ii r .rr p •»»»- 

commenced with it at th* • • ^ ua observations were 

chief subject of observation 6 bSg g the ^ 

between the fifth and +],„ „„ ., s J c stais \i^ibJe there 

o • . n “ the seventh magnitudes. In addin™ 

fcHSSSSiFsSS 

Venus have been also well measured A i„ P. a,K j 
observations of the Great Compf nf a 2 < J D 8’ senes °f 

the results have been communicated t0 iTs a " d 

Pn Th d e Ph h t e DeC ? mb ^ Number of the MonMy'U’tins ™ 

S QS n r. p X ,l LS e 0b “ 7 “”' j !?n “ *■“ 
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amount of work could not be done without the most incessant 
exertions on their part. The Observatory has, in addrt.cn, the 
advantage of Mr. Luff’s services as a computer; and these tme 

been most valuable and useful. 

It may be considered that the prospects of the Ladcliffe 
Observatory for the future are encouraging. It is now ade¬ 
quately supplied with excellent modern instruments, which 
are employed effectively for useful purposes; and, though 
the staff of assistants is small, it will probably be lound, by 
economy of labour, adequate to the carrying out the views of 
the Directors, arid to the sustaining of tlw past reputation of the 
Observatory. We are sure, moreover, the Society will diuy 
appreciate the enlightened liberality _ of the Trustees, _in pur- 
cliasirm without hesitation the Carrington 1 ransit-Circle, as 
soon as it was explained to them that the demands of science 
at the present time required the establishment ol an instrument 

of that class. 

The Observatory of Cambridge is at ibis moment in the 
state which necessarily arises from a change of superintend¬ 
ence, and, to some extent, of system. Professor Challis dis¬ 
continued residence at Michaelmas, and Professor Adams is on 
the point of commencing residence, having been in charge 
since Mr. Challis left. The interval has been employed in 
makin2 some alterations which would, perhaps, hardly be 
thought worthy of mention, but both gentlemen speak so 
stronglv of the improvement effected, that notice ma\ be taken 
of them in illustration of the importance of little aids to con¬ 
venience. The calculatinsr-room had been intended to recei\e 
an instrument, and the slits in the sides and roof gave it that 
tendency to equality of temperature with the outer air winch 
promotes observation more than calculation. The Superui- 
tendant’s private room was also a thoroughfare. 

By aid from the Sheepshanks’ fund, Mr. Challis completed 
the reduction of all the meridian observations made under his 
care, and also made some progress in the final reduction of the 
equatoreal observations. The printing is about to be com¬ 
menced. A long and good series oi the conspicuous comet ot 
July last was carried to nearly the end of the year: the pub¬ 
lication awaits the determination of some of the comparison 
stars. The transit of Mercury and the Solar Eclipse were 

hidden by clouds. , 

Mr. Adams, without having settled details of plan, intends 
to take up some definite class of observations, of’ not too 
extensive a character for his staff, and to discuss the results: 
without binding; himself to engage largely in the routine ob¬ 
servations which are sufficiently attended to at Greenwich. 
This plan he takes to be most fitted to create and keep up in 
the University a spirit of astronomical inquiry, one of the chief 
objects for which the Observatory was founded. 
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The University Syndicate, after paying a well-merited 
compliment to the long and able services of Mr. Challis rejoice 
that the Observatory has still the advantage of his official 
connexion with it as Plumian Professor. In this the Society 
will join; and the astronomical world will look forward to 
good results from the union of the efforts of Mr. Adams and 

wWWk b Ck Wlt V'f , p ° wer . of .obtaining subordinate labour 
which the Sheejishanks fund is likely to add. 

When the Astronomer is far removed from the society of 

Wi ,W lfiC K C ° l eag r’ 6yents of his domestic life *nay become 

wh eh thp ft ° f m , e , nt i° n . “ ° Ur Re P ort > in all cases of 
which the Fellows would desire to convey the expression of 

sympathy. The zealous Astronomer of the Cape of Good Hope 

will feel assured of the sincerity with which the Society 

expresses its regret at the deatli of Lady Maclear. 7 

To , " C q G % C °r f0Und at the Ca P e ear, 7 in December. 
S r. r J' ^ aclear ® w ords, “ it comes up sharp to the pre- 

when d thp b l f l S WaS ’ ll0weve r> t0 ° faint for goodobservation 
when the last letters were received. 

The extensive alterations and improvements at the Liver- 
ri° bSery '? 01 ? ^ "° w com pleted, and Mr. Hartnup is 
fir w , W, * h the Equatoreal. The new arrangements 
for testing and rating chronometers are much admired by all 

^° ha Th Seen th n m ’ T\ fully answer Mr - Hartnup’s expecta¬ 
tions. The results of the first trial of chronometers with the 

new arrangements have been published in the Horological 
Journal The new room having been found too large for the 
norma 1 clock to be heard distinctly in every part, another clock 

add / d an , d successfu % controlled by Mr. Jones’ 
method, so as to produce perfect coincidence of beat with the 
normal clock. This new clock has a dial, twelve inches dia- 
meter, and a seconds’ hand only, the minute and hour hands 
not being required; it is controlled with the same current 
w uch is used for working the relays in connexion with clocks 
in different parts of the town, and the battery power is, con¬ 
sequently excessively great in comparison to the driving 

pnT' r°ii uT ***** this clock ’ th0 beat > with the current 
on, soon fell behind that of the normal clock from one to two- 

tenths of a second, and remained so till the pendulum of the 

contioiled clock was shortened, so as to make it gain a little; 

the coincidence was then found to be perfect, and it has 

required no alteration since. Mr. Hartnup states that when 

the escapements and pendulums of these clocks are made under 

the direction of the inventor and patentee, there is no danger 

of stopping them by reversing the current or applying it at 

the wrong time, as he has repeatedly tried the experiment with 

the small clock above named, and also with the large clocks in 

the town, one of which has six dials of eight feet diameter 
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each The Town Hall clock, which lias four dials, formerly 
went very irregularly, and sometimes stopped during lngli 
winds, frost, or~snow ; but since it has been controlled from 
the Observatory, the severity of the weather lias neither 
stopped it nor'interfered with the regularity of its per- 
formancc« 

All the public clocks belonging to the Dock Estate are now 
placed under the management of Mr. Hartnup, and a man 
is attached to the Observatory to look nftei them. a 

methods which have been adopted in Liverpool for the disse¬ 
mination of accurate time, the seconds' clock, winch is con¬ 
trolled from the Observatory, appears to be the _hiom high 
appreciated by the public. This clock is placed 111 the ofiice- 
window of the Magnetic Telegraph Company, and can be seen 
from the Exchange flags. On the 4th February. 1S61, the 
Secretary of the Telegraph Company caused the miinbci cn 
persons'to be counted, and between 6 a.m. and 5 p-m.. lbbo 
persons compared watches or chronometer? with tins clock. 
The seconds’ clock above named makes contact every minute 
at the sixtieth second, and a current is returned to the Ob¬ 
servatory to show that it is correct In addition to this 
an arrangement has recently been made by the Engineer of 
the Magnetic Telegraph Company, at the suggestion of .-i. 
Hartnup, by which the return current can he parsed on o 

Attached to one of the Liverpool instruments there is a 
switch, which, when turned, prevents the clerk from w orking, 
and leaves the wire exclusively 1o the clock , so iat a an) 
time, day or night, when the wire is not wanted tor ordinary 
work, London can receive time-signals from Liverpool e\eiy 
minute, and the errors arising from dependence on a. smg e 

current are in this way avoided. 

The meteorological work of the Observatory lia,, ill. 
Hartnup savs, been much heavier during the past year than 
heretofore. ‘ The Underwriters are beginning to take more 
interest, in this department, the efficiency of which will shoitiy 
be greatly improved by the addition of a sell-registering baio- 
meter of a novel construction. 

Professor Grant report? that, at the Glasgow Observatory, 
attention is chiefly devoted to the reobservat.on, with the 
Meridian Circle, of a selection of st ars 111 the British Association 
Catalogue ranging between the sixth and eight 1 magmtui t... 
It is also contemplated to include in the list ot objects foi 
observation some of the smaller stars of the Armag 1 a a cyue 
which have been found to exhibit a considerable proper motion. 
Negotiations are at present in progress for supplying the Ubsei- 

vatory with an equnloreally-mounled refractor ot. consuleiaa 

dimensions. The Town Council have finally dccit e up 
laying down a wire between the Observatory and seeeia o ie 
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city clocks, with the view of having the latter controlled by 
the application of Jones’s electro-magnetic method. In all 
probability a similar connexion will shortly afterwards be 
established between the Observatory and the time-ball which 
is daily dropped for the use of the shipping in the Clyde. 


With respect to the proceedings of the Hartwell Observa¬ 
tory during the last year, since the departure for Madras of 
Mr. Pogson, who was observer from December 186o, little of 
interest to the public has been done. 


Mr. Pogson is busily engaged in preparing the Hartwell 
and Madras Atlas of Variable Stars, at moments when not 
occupied by his public duties as Astronomer at Madras • and 
Ins situation in the Observatory at Hartwell has not’been 
filled. Meanwhile the several instruments are at the disposal 
ot Admiral Smyth and Captain Jacob. 

Among other observations, Encke’s Comet was picked up 
by Mr. S. Horton, the Assistant, on the 24th, 26th, and *oth 
ot last November. 


Mr. Lassell writes from Malta that he lias succeeded in the 
perfectly successful erection of the 4-foot equatoreal, on a 
favourable site near Fort Tigne, on the north side of the 
Quarantine Harbour. The whole was effected without any 
accident, either in transmission or erection; and the mirror 
now in use, when its coat of varnish was dissolved and removed 
came out as fine in lustre as if it had been just polished. Mr! 
Lassell now feels that he has such an instrument as he never 
had before, and he begins to be dissatisfied with his previous 
drawings. Some remarks on the performance of his telescope, 
and the discovery of a new star in the trapezium of the great 
nebula ol Orion, will receive due attention at the next ordinary 
meeting of the Society. J 

Mr. Balfour Stewart, Director of the Kew Observatory 
states that during the past year several experiments were 
made at Mr. De La Rue’s request, to ascertain whether any 
advantage resulted by increasing the aperture of an obieet- 
g ass beyond that found adequate to the production of a o- 0 od 
sun-picture. The aperture of the heliograph was cut down by 
stops to 2 inches, and gradually increased to the full aperture 
°: inches; but it was not found that increase of aperture 

showed more details or gave a sharper image than with the 
2-inch diaphragm. Preparations were made for photographing 
the transit of Mercury on November 11; but, unfortunately, the 
day proved hopelessly cloudy, and the Sun was not visible. 

Fiom November 7th to 20th, a very complete series of 
solar photographs were obtained, which have been placed in 
Mr. De La Rue s hands for measurement with his new instru¬ 
ment. They are thirty-six in number, and of great beauty, 
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showing the minute details on the Sun s disk withRemarkable 
precision. They render evident the capabilities of the instru¬ 
ment and the command of it possessed by Mr Beckley 

Only two pictures could be obtained of the partial eclipse 
of December 31, in consequence of the clouded state of the s y 
and a thick mist which obscured the atmosphere 5 each o 
nictures required an exposure of several seconds. With the 
instantaneous apparatus not the slightest trace of an impression 

WaS SincTt 1 le 31 st December the optical part of the heliograph 
has been removed from the stand and transfened to M • 

De La Rue’s Observatory at Cranford, that gentleman hav.* 
undertaken to register the Sun’s disk by means of the Kew 
instrument. 

At the Observatory, Cranford, a series of experiments has 
been made with the view of obtaining photogi ap nc pic u 
the Sun’s surface on a very large scale, in order to how the 
details of the spots and other markings with sufficient .to* 
tinctness to render evident the changes which take p ace i 
them After many trials, which at first gave very little pio 
mise of success, Mr. De La Rue succeeded in procuring pictu^ 
of the Sun on a scale of 36 inches to the Sun s d,ar " e ^ ' 
plates actually used were not more than 18 niches*squai e so 
that only a portion of the solar disk could be depicted a 
operation. At the November Meeting these photographs were 
described, and several were distributed to ^ 

sent; and it was stated that, by taking two views of the same 
sun-spot at an interval of several hours, they could be advan 
tageously studied with the stereoscope, which rendered evident 
the relative positions of the several parts in regard. of R «Jtitudfl 
and in other respects. In this way Mr. De La Ru had 
obtained a proof that the faculm occupy the lnghest regions^ 
the Sun’s photosphere; the spots appearing as holes 
penumbra which inclined in some cases downwards, funn e l f 
like, from the brighter parts of the Sun s disk, P 
facul* could also be made out to be sailing high above over 

,h». he h» been mech = ied 

during the past year in measuring the photographs procured^ot 

the eclipse at Rivabellosa in i860, by means. 0 t j iat 

suring instrument, and that the results o ainc • , 

photography is capable of yielding the most accura e numer al 
data, as well as of depicting the physical features of astrono 

mi ° The*tube' of the Kew heliograph is now mounted on an out¬ 
rigger affixed to the declination axis of 11S . ^ no -ranhic 

and is for the present under the charge of his photographic 

assistant, Mr. Reynolds. 
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Several drawings of Comet II. 1861, have been made, but 
all attempts at photographing it completely failed; not only 
was no impression procured with the reflector, but even with a 
short focus portrait-lens and an exposure of the sensitive-plate 
during 15 minutes, not the slightest trace of the comet could 
be obtained; the stars in its neighbourhood imprinting them¬ 
selves perfectly. 

Professor William Selwyn, of the College, Ely, has, by 
means of a small instrument constructed by DaJlmeyer, on the 
plan of the Kew heliograph, procured some very good solar 
photographs. Unfortunately, the instrument has no position- 
wire, so that there was no means of determining the co-ordi¬ 
nates of the spots. 0 

M. Faye communicated to the Academie des Sciences in 
December last, that he had succeeded in obtaining, photo¬ 
graphically, a complete series of transit observations of the Sun, 
and of registering the exact moment of the production of each 
image by means of electro-magnetism. An assistant, in exposing 
the plate, at the same time brought into action the electro¬ 
magnet, but M. Faye points out that the assistant may be re¬ 
placed by an automatic apparatus connected with the transit 
clock. In this way a plan, suggested as possible in 1849, and 
in part carried out by M. Liais, a French astronomer, who 
ormed one of the Brazilian expedition to observe the total 
eclipse of 1858, has been finally brought to a successful issue 
by M. Faye. 

M. Vernier of Belfont obtained six photographs of the eclipse 
of December 31st last; these photographs were each procured 
in a small fraction of a second, notwithstanding which, and 
also the sky being perfectly clear at the time, in four of the 
photographs the Sun’s image is surrounded by a halo, which 
M. Vernier appears to consider as in some way appertaining to 
the Sun. No such halo surrounds the Sun’s image in the Kew 
photographs, the negative impression of the Sun standing out 
on a perfectly transparent background. Most probably, there¬ 
fore, the halo is due to irradiation or to over-exposure, when 
our atmosphere in apparent contiguity with the Sun will imprint 

1 bSGlt* 

Mi. Dallmeyer is under Mr. De La Rue’s direction con¬ 
structing a Heliograph, ordered by M. Otto Struve for the 
Russian Government: it is destined to be placed in the Ob- 
servatory of Wilna. Messrs. Simms are also making one of 
Mr. De La Rue’s measuring instruments, to be used in con¬ 
nexion with this heliograph. 

From the attention which astronomical photography is 
attracting, it is likely that it will soon be adopted as one of the 
means of recording phenomena in some of the government 
Observatories, and that more especially sun-observations will 
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nomy. The instrument enjoyed *.as^ *" J n taken 

'.'S^ * *"« “r* 

Tf'l liav'ms P™- «* » 

as could be desired. 

jrsKtfKarsSSSS 

ss&ts. ft. -f »'*>■ - tsth»n“ d i:s 

Observer. A little later however a"^^owl of this 
subject of much correspondence destruction of 

Society, which was prmcipa j ^ Qnfir ^ ed ^healthiness of 

the Observatory at Lucknow, anl Board of a 

Indian Mutiny, however, per ^ pagt year> the subject 

wal Eght definitely before the Council of the„ J^ofhigh 

work it in that admirable climate at n ^jtionj^ ^ ^ 

5000 feet above the sea for tlnec j ea -> 1^ ^ . the exe rtion 

heavier incidental expenses weie p Accepted after 

of the influence of the Council, llie offm was q( 

consideration by a Committee, anc app Treasury, and 

public money was made to the L mt . ^ PaiSmen and 

by whom the sum required was submt ted to *^ _ n the 

voted very shortly after as t ie e e ^ rec Lred assistance 
Monthly Notices has already shown. J * ,e x «^ , . th Comlc il 

being thus readily promised, it remains to state th.it the h 

expect as the result, not a mere y c0 I n d n « f ti ^ S 0 S b 7 aine i: but 
degree of excellence of the china .ic _ V physical 

some considerable additions to ie ^ ‘ other observers 

scrutiny of celestial objects, whic 1 mar i: ma *. e 0 f equal im- 
of independent position to regard a good climate ot equ 
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portance with a good telescope, and to go wherever it may be 
necessary to find it. The success of the enterprise will depend 
very much on the health of Capt. Jacob, who is expected to set 
out very shortly, and who will carry with him the good wishes 
of all who know him. 


There was laid on our table within the year, as a present 
from the author, a short treatise “ On the Motions of Fluids 
and. Solids relative to the Earth’s Surface,” by W. Ferrel, 
Assistant upon the American Ephcmeris. The work is in¬ 
tended to show that a complete mathematical investigation, 
setting out with the general equations of motion, leads to the 
same conclusions which were arrived at by the author pre¬ 
viously, in a tract in which mathematical formulas were avoided, 
and of which the subject was the modifying influence of the 
Earth s Rotation on the General Movements of the Atmo¬ 
sphere. The work belongs rather to meteorology and general 
physics ; but it is possible that, by a slight extension of his 
investigation, the author might bring it within the depart¬ 
ment of physical astronomy, and contribute to our theoretical 
knowledge of the phenomena of the Bun’s surface. The ex¬ 
pression of our wish that he may resume the treatment of his 
problem under this other aspect, may induce him to earn our 
thanks by looking into another coliection of observed facts, 
which much requires theoretical aid. 

An immense addition has lately been made to our store of 
registered positions of stars, by the publication of the two first 
sections of Dr. Argelander’s Bonn Catalogue, the first con¬ 
taining about 11 i 5 ooo reduced positions, and the second about 
105,000. A third section, which is already fully written out 
and in the printer’s hands, will complete this great work. The 
corresponding charts, which Dr. Argelander has well regarded 
as necessary accompaniments of a Catalogue, are published to 
about the same stage of progress. Of the beauty of arrangement 
and execution of both Catalogue and Charts it is difficult to 
speak with moderation: to our view they are the perfection 
of astronomical workmanship in the branch they belong to. 
As very often happens, the execution of one work created the 
necessity of another; and what has been for some time clear to 
a few will shortly be, if it is not now, plain to all, that what 
Argelander has done for the Northern hemisphere of stars must 
forthwith be done for the Southern. The plan is perfectly defined 
by his example, the limits of time and money equally so, and 
little else remains than to see whether an unofficial astronomer 
will seize the opportunity of distinction, or whether the Council 
of this Society, or some official Astronomer of this or a foreign 
country, shall take up the .second half, and associate himself 
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... < hp ve te r an astronomer of Bonn in the crowning work of 
life Fellows of the Society will recollect that a report of 
this 1 work was given by Argelander’s desire m our number 
December last. 

The group of minor planets has received an accession of 
nine new membew smce the hist Annua^ ee »»g 

STS; of^February by°Professor De Gasparis, the second, 

! SSSSkSSS 

the 5 th 01 ivja), uj tv,. TntW The aggregate number 

on the 13th of August, by Dr. Luthei. 1 ne a D gi eg 

of bodies in the group now amounts to 71. 

Three new comets have been discovered during the past 

T1l . t} rst wa s discovered at New Fork by Mr. lhat^he . 
A parabolic orbit has been found to satisfy the o serv ^°’j S e 
TI,r»Snd come. of .he yo.r mustbe regarded a. <>»^ 
most splendid of modern times. I. ™ fms. ge,ml 

throughout Europe on the evening of the 3 > 

visible inEurope, the heed shone ^"ofthe 

SSJS £? 

moderate power. Sever.l computer. ‘ | ' l “ “ ,; ., tl . 1IlS 
elements for its orbit; but until the totality of the obsei vauoi s 
"ave been subjected to a complete discussion no trust 

worthy results can be arrived at. ihot11 ’^. 
announced since the last Annual Meeting of th 

the observations. 
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